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Musical Books for Students and School use. 


BRLEMENTARY MUSIC by Dr. Westbrook (Zxaminer in 
Music, College of Preceptors) a Book for Beginners with 
(Questions and Vocal Exercises, Sth Edition. (cloth 

6d, 

VN ERCISES inGENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIU 
Ly K, Paige, Second Edition. Part I. Price 9d; Part 2 Price 1s. 
USICAL HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY by F. Crowest. 
Is. ; (cloth 2s.) 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC, from the Christian 
Kra to the Present Time, with 70 pages of Music Illustrations. 
2nd Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S HELMHOLZ; Musica) Acoustics or the 
Phenomena of Sound as connected with Masic, by J. Broadhouse : 

7s. Gd. 
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THE ART OF MODULATION by Carli Zoeller (Bandmaster 
Hussars) Price 2s, 6d. (cloth 4s.) 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART by A. Whittingham 
Price 1s. (cloth 1s, 6d.) 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL by A. Wittimgnam 
Price 1s, (cloth 1s, 6d,) 


RICHTER’S MANUAL OF HARMONY translated by Morgan, 


13th Edition. Price 7s, 6d. 
The only real translation ; was authorized by Richter himself. 


| HOW TO PLAY CHOPIN by Kleczynski, translated by A 
Whittingham. Price 2s. 6d. (cloth 3s. 6d.) 


BEETHOVEN'S Pianoforte Sonatas, Explained by Elterlein 
Preface by Pauer. Price 3s, 6d. 


WILLIAM REEVES, 


18s, FLEET 


( pRGAN MUSIC. Thirty-six Brilliant Postludes chiefly 
for Full Organ, D1, W. Volckmar.Op. 12, 3 books, folio, price 
4s. each. Special Subscription Terms for the 3 Books, 3s. 6d., by 
post 33. gd 
“Whether or not the above compositions fulfil all that the 
word ‘ Brilliant’ generally conveys, we will not at present 
discuss. The three books each contain twelve short move- 
ments chiefly for the full organ. They are well written and 


melodious, and almost all require a careful and clear style of 


fingering. The only fault that may be found with them is 
their brevity, few of them covering more than one of the 
quarto pages. Those, however, who may be on the look out 
lor short concluding voluntaries, will find them, we feel sure, 
both pleasing and satisfactory."—Mustcal Times. 
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FFIREATISE ON HARMONY, Being a Third Edition of 
“The Harmony of Sounds.” By Henry Hiles, Mus. Doc., 

Oxon. 8vo, cloth, red edges. Published at 8s. 6d. Reduced 

prices, 3s. 6d. W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES 
\ ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, can now 
+ accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad Concerts—37 


Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 

N ISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated and Medallist { 
4 Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios. Ballad Concerts, &c. Addres 
19, Lloyd Square, Londcn 


N R. W. H. TUTT, Mus. Baec., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in Composition, teache 
A Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, &c., by correspondence. Ashburne 


Derbyshire 

ISS ELEANOR FALKNER (Soprano), Pupil of Mr. Sims Reeves—O! 
N the London and Provincial Concerts. Address, 
hampton, or, H. Nicholson, Esq., Leicester. 
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i by post. Candidates prepared for Musical Examinations. Address The 
Beeches, Stowmarket. 
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OLLECTION OF ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL, MODERN COM- 
POSITIONS—TUNES, CANTICLES, CHANTS, &c., for 
Use in “ Choirs and Places where they Sing: ”— 


AC 


No. 1.—TEN TUNES to the Hymn “ABIDE WITH ME,” 
including the Three “ Orchestra” Prize Tunes, 

No, 2.—_FERIAL CONFESSION:—“STORY OF THE 
CROSS "—- CHOIR PRAYERS, with ANTIPHON. 

No.3.—FIVE TUNES to the Hymn “ROCK OF AGES.’ 


including the Three * Orchestra” Prize Tunes. 
t—SIX QUADRUPLE CHANTS for the 
including the Three “ Orchestra” Prize Chants. 
5.—TEN TUNES to the Hymn “SUN OF MY SOUL,’ 
including the Three * Orchestra” Prize Tunes, 
5-—TEN TUNES to * JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN,” 
including the Three “Orchestra” Prize Tunes. 


No, Te Deum, 


No. 
No. 


Lonpon, W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREFT., E.C. 


Price 14d (post free 2d). 


FOUR CHRISTMAS CAROLS (Price 14d the four). 


l The Nativity, by A. H. Brown 
While Shepherds watched, by Berthold Tours 
In Bethlehem, by J. W. Elliott 
4 Emmanuel, by C. W. Jordan 
KING WINTER (Price 14d). 
Two part song for treble voices, with bass, or tenor and bass, ad ib 


\V. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


“FOR THEE.” 


Worpbs By M. P. 
Music by GILBERT BYASS. 
No. 1, in F minor, Compass C toG... Price 4s, 
» 2,in D minor, Compass AtoE .. 4s. 
By Post for Half Price. 
W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
FESTIVAL POSTLUDES FOR THE ORGAN. 
By Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 
No. l,in C. Op. 82. No. 4, in E. 
No. 2,in D. Op.83. No. 5, in F. 
No. 3, in E flat. Op. 84, No. 6,inG. 
No. 7, in A flat. Op. 88. 


Evitgp sy ALFRED WHITTINGHAM 
First Oopies offered to Subscribers at 48, BA. for the Complete Set 
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THE MUSICIAN. 
By Emit LEIBLING. 


If we glance at the present state of music in the 
world, we find a most wonderful activity 
displayed. Music is taught everywhere (such as 
it is); there may be homes without mothers (and 
vice uersa), but never without a piano. Even the 
staid old farmer catches the prevailing mania, 
and invests the products of the soil in a cabinet 
organ, vulgo melodeon. Everybody studies music. 
From the high-priced teacher to the young lady 
who advertises that the best instruction will be 
given in exchange for board—they are all busy. 
It is taught everywhere, wholesale and retail; at 
the musical colleges, solid appreciation of progress 
is shown by the bestowal of gold medals, and 
every year a large number of incipient teachers 
are let loose upon unsuspecting communities. 
There is, especially in the great cities, a 
fashion among young ladies, with whom there 
exists no necessity to do so, to teach a little in 
the neighbourhood and among their immediate 
friends. It is true that the public at large is 
comparatively safe, but still it hurts some more 
needy person. And while this desire to be “on 
the make” as well as the rest of the world might 
be inexcusable if the head of the family had been 
toying with lard or some other slippery com- 
modity, still teaching ought to be left to those 
who, having studied music as a profession, choose 
to exercise it as such. 

The public can only be of service to the 
musician in three ways: It can either take 
lessons from him, or go to his concerts, or give 
him an occasional good dinner. If an able 
musician has the good sense to carry on the 
business part of his art in a business way, he is 
sure to succeed anywhere. Good teaching is at a 
premium, and high-priced teachers most eagerly 
sought, but not exactly on account of their price. 

It is here, where the executive artist (the one 
who sings or plays himself, and has perchance 
reached a high degree of proficiency) has the 
advantage over the mere theorist. Advanced 
work can only be done by practical demonstra- 
tion. There is not enough of the absolutely 
definite about music to admit of its being taught 
by mere explanation. But the trouble with many 
musicians is that they do not attend to their 
business properly. They presume upon the 
patience of their patrons in every conceivable 
way, and when, by numberless irregularities, they 
have succeeded in scattering their class far and 
wide, they complain of want of appreciation on 
the part of the public. Now the public is 
perfectly willing to pay well for good work, but it 
wants the work in return for good money. 

This brings us to concerts. They never pay. 
Only rich musicians give concerts ; the poor ones 
can’t because they are poor enough already. 
They are exceptions—there is the concert for the 
benefit of various objects connected with the 
church. Perhaps it needs kalsomining, or a new 
water pitcher for the Sunday-school is wanted— 
at once a concert is arranged and the money is 
raised. Oran ambitious composer has still more 
ambitious compositions to bring out. In that 
case, his friends whose hearts bleed with 
sympathy are bled in the pocket ; or the pet of an 





admiring circle of injudicious friends desires to go 
to Italy, just to finish her vocal studies, not 
because she needs it ; or some lady of fashion has 
a protégé who needs some money; in the latter 
case, some friends are invited to subscribe a sum 
entirely out of proportion with the enjoyment of 
the entertainment offered, for the privilege of 
attending a select affair at some great mansion. 

The artist, of course, is only too happy to assist 
at all these affairs. He gets no pay, but he has 
the priviledge of furnishing his own carriage. If 
invited to play at church concerts, the delusive 
hope is held out to him by the committee who 
call, that it will help him to spread his name, 
increase his influence ; ifa brother artist gives the 
concert he knows the result beforehand, as at a 
benefit concert it would be robbery to take pay. 

The truth of the matter is that the prolific 
amateur has spoiled the business. Everything is 
done now by amateurs who might be called artistic 
flirts, for they simply coquette with the Muses. 
We have amateur base-ball clubs, amateur oarsmen, 
amateur tally-ho drivers, and amateur opera 
troupes—why not amateur musicians and amateur 
musical clubs? Amateurs are never criticised, but 
they criticise with a vengeance. They never sing 
or play badly. Their performances are always 
characterised by a profusion of soul and sentiment, 
which no professional can ever hope to possess. 
In fact, all soul and no technic. If they only knew 
their place well enough to keep it; but spurred 
on by the plaudits of other amateurs, they keep 
on undismayed in their career of wreckage. For it 
is one of the peculiarities of the species that they 
always applaud a brother amateur copiously, but 
wink at each other ominously and maintain an 
attitude of extreme reserve in showing their 
appreciation of really artistic performances. Their 
interests are too identical, too dear to themselves to 
permit of wasting their applause on outsiders. 
Thus the standard of art has very much been 
lowered by semi-capable fashionables. 

The dinner question is one where the public 
meets the artist. If he is asked to travel in a 
street car on a stormy night three or four miles, 
and has the pleasure of walking home after the cars 
have stopped running, he is happy to do so for the 
privilege of entertaining other people’s friends, for 
he gets his feed. The dinner artist belongs to the 
most useful species, for he readily gives his services 
for a small consideration of ice cream and chicken 
salad. Comparative strangers feel at liberty to 
ask his services and feel insulted when refused, for 
such services are not considered worth anything 
in the way of remuneration. As at the musicale 
given by Mrs. ‘‘ Ponsonby de Tomkins,” when 
Herr Liebhardt had just played, to him comes 
Lady Godolphin, who says, ‘“‘ You play charmingly, 
Herr Liebhardt ; you must visit me in the country 
and see my roses. I have the loveliest roses in 
England.” Herr Liebhardt answered, “I dank 
your ladyship ver much, but I haf a vife and five 
children and they cannot lif on roses.” 

As a matter of fact, there is too much music. 
Artists shoot continually over people’s heads by 
offering them things beyond their mental grasp, 
and the public, alarmed by the detonation, dodges 
out of sight. Music is only one of a great many 
channels through which culture may be reached. 
The excess to which it is being carried at present 
is sure to experience a reaction. What we want 
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are serious artists who value their art highly, and 
a public who will look upon music as less of a 


pastime and upon artists as more than mere play- 
things. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Quarterly Musical Review; edited by Henry 
Hiles, Mus.D., No. 1. Manchester and London J. 
Heywood. 

A journal devoted to the art and science of pure 
music under the direction of such a sound and 
liberal theorist as Dr. Hiles, cannot fail to interest 
and instruct the English musical public. No.1 
contains the following articles :—The Principles of 
Music, their place in General Education, by Dr. 
Hiles; the Prospects of Native Musical Art, by 
W. A. Barrett; Educational Plans in Music- 
teaching, by Henry Fisher; the Future of the 
Symphony, by F. Corder; Modulation by Dr. 
Hiles; Appendix: the Society of Professional 
Musicians, by Edward Chadfield. 

Violin Making as it was and is; by Edward Heron- 
Allen. Ward, Lock, & Co. 

This excellent book should be very welcome to 
the numerous devotees of the violin family. Mr. 
Allen, judging from his portrait, which forms the 
frontispiece of the book, is a very young writer, but 
he treats his theme as if he loved it, and his 
work reads with that relish which invariably accom- 
panies us in our progress through the pages of an 
enthusiastic writer. 

The book is divided into three parts—historical, 
theoretical, and practical; and in each of these three 
departments Mr. Allen has left little to be desired. 
If we may point out one fault, it is that the photo- 
graphs of various instruments are not sufficiently 
clear and articulated for their purpose. Admirable 
as photography is as a book-illustrator, it now and 
then fails just where failure is most to be regretted. 
Nothing but a first-class photograph it of any use 
to show the distinctive features of different violins, 
and perhaps when “ Violin Making” comes to its 
second edition—as it doubtless soon will—the 
author may follow the examples in Mr. Hart’s fine 
book on ‘* The Violin,” and give us something like 
the exquisite wood-engravings which adorn that 
volume. 

The problem stated by Mr. Allen, “ given a piece 
of wood, make a fiddle,” is solved by him in a most 
able manner and in a style which shows how inti- 
mate is his knowledge of the practical work he 
describes. ‘Themuch-discussed question of varnish 
is dealt with at some length and with much ability, 
but we seem as far as ever from any definite idea 
of what the Cremonese makers used to make their 
wonderful varnish—or rather we are as near aS we 
ever shall be to the discovery of that “lost secret.” 

M. Allen gives a list of books, (dating as far back 
as 1550), on the subject of varnishes, gums, and 
cognate subjects, which will be of great interest. 
He also gives lists of works on the violin, published 
in England and on the continent and a list of 
books on technique. Mr. Allen’s work is an ad- 
mirable treatise on the whole subject, and will 
afford great delight to all who play and all who 
take any interest in that most wonderful of all 
musical instruments, the violin. 





ORGAN NEWS. 


EnFIELD.—Specification of the organ in Christ Church, 
altered and improved by Mr. Alfred Monk, of Camden 
Town. The organ consists of three complete Manuals 
from CC to F in Altissimo, 56 notes, and a Pedal Organ 
with concave and radiating Pedals from CCC to F, 30 
notes. 


GREAT ORGAN 


Double Diapson ‘ vor ese 16 ft. 
Open Diapason . ove ve D iss 
Claribella os liea ae es 
Dulciana.... _— ror éee eee Sas 
Harmonic Flute, ... > aes aaa 4w 
Principal eee ee 4 0 
Twelfth. wal aa Ss 
Fifteenth ... os . si o x 
Mixture (3 ranks) ... aon eee 
Cornopean i ‘ eco _—- 
Clarion hes ove ove ove a 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Keraulophon ° one ope eve Sw 
Lieblich Gedact “a So 
Viol D’amore oe 
Clarionet ... ‘ one Su 
Gemshorm ‘a a sn 
Wald Flute “ wae a ‘i 6 os 
Flautina = i i pon pa Sw 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon pee ran eas 16 ,, 
Open Diapason ... Sa 
Gedact 8 ,, 
Gamba nie ese i 
Voix Celeste . SB x 
Principal... ; Xa 
Piccolo a ‘ . 
Mixture (3 ranks) ... 
Trombone a 
Oboe on poe Sw 
Vox Humana ies Bas 
Clarion pen oma eae aan je 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Open Dlapason di sie 6. 
Bourdon. ... nets bt aoe oe ae 
Quint see eee eee 16 4 
Violoncello o « 


Choir to Pedals 
Great to Pedals 
Swell to Pedals 
Swell to Choir. oo 

Swell to Great. i own on re 


Six Composition Pedals, Tremulant to Sweell. 


COUPLERS. 


Lreeps.—Dr. Spark, the borough organist, recently 
played in the Victoria Hall, a new composition from his own 
pen entitled ‘“‘ The Handel Commemoration March.” It is 
in D Major, and was composed in celebration of the 
bi-centenary birth of Handel. It was first played in public 
at the Crystal Palace. At Leeds the composition was 
received with great enthusiasm, and nothing would serve 
the large audience but its repetition. One of the doctor's 
sonatas, in three movements, was also played, and served 
to show how great is his facility of composition and of 
manipulation. Both pieces are essentially different in 


character, yet each is in its way thoroughly characteristic 
of the composer. 


NEWTOWNARDS, NEAR BELFAST.—Programme ofan Organ 
Recital given at the Parish Church, Newtownards, on the 
2nd inst., by Mr. Herbert Westerby, London Uni- 
versity ; in commemoration of the bi-centenary of the births 
of Bach and Handel. The first part of the recital was 
devoted to the works of these composers :—Aria, “ M 
Heartever Faithful,” Bach ; Duet and Chorus, “‘ My Saviour 
Jesus now is taken,” from the St. Matthew “ Passion,” Bach ; 
Toccata in F., Bach; Aria, ‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” 
Handel; Chorus, * From the Censer Curling Rise,” from 
** Solomon,” Handel; Chorus, “I will sing unto the Lord,” 
from “ Israel in Egypt,”” Handel; Andante Grazioso, Smart ; 
Andante with Variations from the 3rd Symphony, Haydn; 
Alegretto, Op. 22, Gade; Fantasia and }Fugue, Bustehud 
Theme with Variations, from the “ Septett,” Beethoven 
Fantasia in F minor, Mozart. 
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HOW BELLS ARE TUNED. 


Tue first requisite is that each bell shall, in technical 
terms, be true, or, in other words, be in harmony with 
itself. This means that a bell must yield a note the exact 
pitch of which any ordinary musician can at once deter- 
mine. This tone has been regarded as a combination of 
several tones which exist in every bell, and are termed the 
octave, quint and tierce. Ifthese three tones harmonize 
the bell is supposed to be true, the key note given is the 
consonant, or key note. To obtain the octave of any bell 
it is necessary to tap it on the top, just at the curve. Tap 
it one quarter’s distance from this and the quint, or fifth 
of the octave, results. Two quarters and a half lower we 
get the tierce, or third of the octave. Tapped above the 
rim where the clapper strikes, the octave quint and 
tierce sound simultaneously, giving, as stated above, the 
consonant, or key note of the bell. These three tones 
are the only ones spoken of in any work as belonging to 
bells, and they are also the only ones mentioned as a test 
of a bell. But since the most important note of the bell— 
the drone, as it is called—is entirely overlooked, this test 
is at most only interesting and is not at all reliable. 

The fact is that every bell gives two prominent notes— 
one the key note and the other the drone or hum note, which 
in foreign bells is usually an octave, and in American 
bells a major or minor sixth, lower than the key note,- 
This note always vibrates longer than the key note, and 
hence the same bell at times seems to give a tone entirely 
distinct from the key note. That is because at one time 
the key note alone is heard (usually at a considerable 
distance), while at another only the drone is heard; and 
since the drone vibrates the longer, it frequently impresses 
the ear, especially when near, as the fullest dominant 
tone of the bell. 





AuLp Rosin Gray.—This exquisite ballad was written 
by Lady Anne Lindsay, daughter of the fifth Earl of 
Balcarres. She was born on November 27th, 1750, and 
at the early age of twenty-one produced the ballad which 
Sir Walter Scott says “is worth all the dialogues which 
Corydon and Phylles have had together from the days of 
Theocritus downwards.’ In 1793, Lady A. Lindsay 
married Mr. Andrew Barnard, son of, the Bishop of 
Limerick, with whom she went out to the Cape, on his 
appointment as Colonial Secretary under Lord Macartney. 
Mr. Barnard dying at the Cape, his widow returned to 
London, where she enjoyed the friendship of Burke, 
Windham, and others, until her death, which occurred 
in the year 1825. It was not until she was in her seventy- 
third year that Lady Barnard made known the secret of 
the authorship of this ballad. An amusing story is told 
in connection with its production. On Lord Balcarres, 
estate was a shepherd of the name of Robin Gray, and 
for some act of his, Lady Anne resolved to immortalise 
his memory. Upon her little sister entering her room one 
day, Lady Anne said, “I have been writing a ballad, my 
dear; and I am oppressing my heroine with many misfor- 
tunes. I have already sent her Jamie to sea, broken her 
father’s arm, made her mother fall sick, and given her 
auld Robin Gray for a lover; but I wish to load her with 
a fifth sorrow in the four lines. Help me to one, I pray. 
‘‘ Steal the cow, sister Anne,” said her sister. Accord- 
ingly, we are told that the cow was “lifted.”"—From 
Cassell’s “‘ Illustrated British Ballads,” Part I., for March. 


Hans Von BvuEtow is continually making innovations 
on the customs of conductors. Not satisfied with requir- 
ing members of the orchestra perfectly to remember their 
parts throughout, he is now training them so to observe 
marks of tempo and expression as to be able to play 
satisfactorily without the guidance of the conductor's 
baton. There is no doubt that musicians have generallly 
depended too much upon the guide; and some con- 
ductors have performed many gyrations which were 
entirely unnecessary for good players, as well as exceed- 
ingly ungraceful. 


Tue Lonpon Brancu of the United Richard Wagner 
Society of Germany, who inaugurated a successful first 
season last year, will shortly give a series of entertainments 
consisting of lectures, a dramatic reading and a conver- 
sazione. - 


Tue best musical performer is he who can play the 
most simple melody with the greatest expression, and the 
next best is he who can play the most difficult passages 
with the greatest correctness. 





SPECIMEN OF AMATEUR CriITICISM.—Mrs. Bangalon 
played ‘“ Monastery Bells,” as usual. It was disguised 
under a French name in the programme, but every one 
knows what is coming, after Mrs. Bangalon finally gets 
the piano moved into the right place, which is always just 
where it stood before she had it moved the first time,— 
and after seating herself for the fiftieth time finally 
concludes to remain seated. Mrs. Bangalon’s unvarying 
habit of wearing her gloves at the piano, and occupying 
seven minutes in removing them, is not an affectation ; 
itis an act of mercy, and gives the people nearest the 
door an opportunity to slip out before she begins to play. 
The reporters of the city press used to go out at this time ; 
but since Bangalon has taken to standing at the door to 
watch refugees, they have, with excellent taste and better 
judgment, abandoned the custom and silently swallowed 
their full cup of misery. As Mrs. Bangalon left the stage, 
Joab Garbey, who was asleep in the gallery, fell off his 
chair, and, mistaking the noise for an encore, Mrs. 
Bangalon returned and pounded out the ‘“ Maiden’'s 
Prayer."’ Somebody ought to kill that man Garbey. 


Tue Artist.—To comprehend art, not as a convenient 
means of egotistical advantages and unfruitful celebrity, 
but as a sympathetic power which binds men together; to 
develop one s own life to that lofty dignity which floats 
before talent as an ideal; to open the understanding of 
artists to what they should and what they can do; to rule 
public opinion by the noble ascendency of a_ high, 
thoughtful life ; and to kindle and nourish in the minds of 
men that enthusiasm for the Beautiful which is so nearly 
allied to the Good—that is the task which the artist has 
to set before him. 


New York.—Mr. S. P. Warren, the well-known organ 
ist of Grace Church, is giving s series of recitals at the 
Church on Thursday afternoons. The programme of the 
12th ult. included Bach’s sixth Trio Sonata, Adagio and 
Finale from Spohr’s string Quartette in C, an Andante 
Symphonique, the “ Grand Cheeur Dialogue” of Gigout, 
and Reubke’s C minor Sonata, illustrative of the ninety- 
fifth Psalm. 


MUSICAL JOTTINGS. 


EpvucateEp theorists and fine players are not necessarily 
good teachers. Many people who possess a large amount 
of knowledge are lacking in the power of imparting that 
knowledge to others. 


Younc pianists and organists should cultivate the prac- 
tice of improvisation. To improvise is often to rouse the 
creative energies, and by this means sometimes powers of 
composition are awakened which would else have slumbered 
through life.—G. T. Bulling. 


A RoMANTIC youth took his grandfather into his confidence. 
Said he “ I am hopelessly in love with Mdlle. F., the leading 
actress at the Parthenon.” ‘My boy,” replied the grand. 
father, ‘‘I can quite sympathise with you, for when I was 
your age I fell in love with her myself.” 


PaGANIni's playing made an extraordinary impression on 
Liszt, who was twenty years of age when the great violinist 
took Paris by storm. Indeed, it is generally admitted that 
Pagauini’s violin capriccios and wondrously expanded art 
of violin playing gave him the impulse towards the treat- 
ment of the pianoforte which resulted in the creation of a 
new school of pianists. 


A Puysician said to Amber, “You eat too much, you 
drink too much, you smoke too much; in short you pass 
the bounds in everything.” ‘“ Still" replied Amber, ‘I have 
managed to live tillI am eighty,” ‘What of that?” re- 
torted the physician, ‘‘ except for your excesses you might 
now be ninety.” 


AFTER playing a sonata by Beethoven a player said— 
‘Surely I have not injured this sonata?” ‘ No," was the 
reply, “you did not injure it, neither did you do it any 
pis nor did it do you any good.” 


An old Scotch lady who greatly disliked elaborate church 
music, one day expressed her disapproval of an anthem 
sung at her own church; some-one replied, ‘‘ Why that is 
the anthem which David sang before Saul.” ‘ Well,” said 
the old lady, “I can understand now why Saul threw his 
javelin at him.” 


Ir is no disgrace not to be able to do everything, but to 
undertake or pretend to do what you are not made for, is 
not only shameful but extremely troublesome and vexa- 
tious.—Plutarch. 
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10 ALL TEACHERS OF SINGING!! 
[THE SIMPLEST AND EASIEST METHOD ot 
learning to Sinc at SIGHT from the Srarr, is b\ 


























means of the LETTER-NOTE SYSTEM. 
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The following Works are recommended :— 

ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A Complet: 
Course of Instruction on the Method. Cloth 
1s.6d.; paper, Is. In this course the notes are 
gradually withdrawn. 

ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL. Being the 
Exercises in the above work, published sepa- 
rately, for use of pupils, in 2 parts. 3d. each. 

LETTER-NOTE SINGING MéTHOD. A course 
of Elementary instruction in Singing arranged 
principally in four part Harmony. Paper, Is. 

In the following courses the notes are Lettered 
throughout. 

CHORAL GUIDE. Being the exercises of the above 
work published separately in two parts, price 3d. 
each, in wrapper. This is a systematic course, 
leading the student by easy stages to a thorough 
conversance with the art of sight singing. 

SCHOOLMUSIC Revisedandenlargededition Part 
I., 32 pp., stitched in paper cover, price 3d. contain- 
ing a complete course for Junior Pupils, with the 
addition of Voice-training Exercises and Elemen- 
tary Instruction in the Theory of Music. Theabove | 
is also published in eight halfpenny numbers of 4 
pp.each. Thisis without exception the cheapest and 
most systematic educational work ever published 

THE CHORAL PRIMER. A course of Elementary 
training, by David Colville. 48 pp. in wrapper, 
price 6d.; or in six 8-page Nos., 1d. each: 
contains a more thorough and complete course of 
training than any other work published at the price. 

=BEYTER-NOT= VOCALIST. For Class and Home 
Singing, being a carefully chosen selection of 
favourite high-class melodies arranged as duets 
and trios, price stitched in paper cover, 3d. each. 
The following numbers are already published. 
DUETS—No. 1. Ring for Christmas, Home 
Again; 2. Cherry Ripe; 3. Love’s Messenger ; 
5. Won't you buy my Pretty Flowers? Freedom’s 
Land; 6. Say a kind word when you can,) 
Windows to the Sunrise; 8. Before all Lands, | 
God Speed the Right, Our Country, Our Father-, 
lana; g. Harvest Song, Dulce Domum, Holiday 
TRIOS—No. 4. The Bells, Never say “I can’t,’ ; 
7. See our Oars, How lovely are the Woods ; 
io. The Wild Rose, When Stormy Clouds, 
Don’t Fret; 11. Have you ever heard the 
Echoes; 12. Where art thou, Beam of Light ? 
The entire Twelve Numbers handsomely bound 
in one volume, cloth, red edges, price 4s. 

CHORAL SCHOOL, consisting of easy anthems, 
sacred songs, glees, and part-songs, by well-known 
composers, printed in old notation only, or 
elementary, intermediate and advanced practice, 
arranged for S. A. T. B. Twenty pages in 
wrapper, published at 4d., 2d. nett. 

Selected Favourite Songs, Notes lettered throughout, Handsome 


lluminated Covers. 

No 1. HOME, DEAREST HOME! J. Guest. 
Arranged as a duct for soprano and contralto 
Published at 4s., price 1s. 4d., nett. 

No. 2. OUR FAITHFUL FRIENDS. J. Guest. 
Song for mezzu-soprano or baritone. Published 
at 3s., price Is., nett. 

J. ADLEY & Co. 
Letter-note Publishers, 
26p. CORNWALL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N. 
F, PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTERROW, E.C. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET E.C. 


7s Society of Arts Practical Examination in Vocal and Instrumente 
Music will be held in London at the Society's House in the week 
oommencing June gth. 


Full particulars on application to the Secretary, H. Tru n W : 
House, Adelphi, London, W.C. - ae 





7 SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, also Libraries of 

Musie, Music Plates and Copyrights, Stocks-in-Trade, &c., (Sale devoted 
exclusively to this class of property) every month, single instruments inserted. 
Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester- 
square, London, W.C.—(Established, 1794.) 


‘ TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. Foreign Music 
Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In direct communication 

with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. Pianofortes 
American Organs, Harmoniums and all kinds of New and Second-hand Musical 


Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford- 
street, London, W. 


500 pp. Price 2s. (post free.) Cloth, 89. 6d. 
REEVES’ 
MUSICAL DIRECTORY for 1885, 


_ OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Contains 200 pages more than any other Musical Directory, 
and sold at less price. 


Largest, best and most correct Directory published. 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 
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MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Musical, Educational, Dramatic, & Literary. 
ONE PENNY-WEEKLY. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. s. d. 
12 months ° eee ose ove 6 6 
6 months 3 3 
3 months 18 


Remittances to be sent to WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet 
Street, London. , 
Price 4/-, (post free 2]-). 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


Song with Piano and Violin Accompaniment. 
By H. R. Coucprey. 
London: W. REEVEs, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 





THE BEST 
VIOLIN AND ‘CELLO STRINGS KNOWN. 


Sold at Manufacturers prices by 
THEO. BAADER, Gut Manufacturer, 
188, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 


| Agent for Romanin & Co., Righetti. Vincenzo 


and others in NapLes, Papua, RoME AND TREVISO. 





AUTHORS OF SONGS can have their words set to music 
in a simple, and effective style, by Mr. C. E. Brookman, 
Composer, 5, Carey Place, Watford Herts,—Terms 
Moderate. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER Wanted, for Church near 
Marble Arch (Communicant). Salary £40.—Apply by 
etter, sending testimonials, to H. R., 49, Tulse Hill, S.W. 











TENOR, AND Bass Wanted 
Service; two Services Sunday, 
Wednesday Evening. 
49, Tulse Hill, S.W. 


(Communicants). Plain 
and weekly practice 
Salary {10 each.—Apply, H. R., 





THE TEACHING POWER OF BACH’S 
WORKS. 


Two hundred years have passed away since 
Johann Sebastian Bach died, and on another 
occasion we shall give some facts and dates con- 
nected with his life. Bach was a musical giant, 
and like Shakespeare, he wrote not for an age, but 
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for all time. Shakespeare will never grow old- 
fashioned, because his writings are full of human 
nature ; and for the same reason Bach’s works can 
never be out of date. 
speaketh,” and to those who can appreciate the 
perennial freshness which is enshrined in, but can 
never be hidden by, mere outward forms, will never 
regard the works of Bach as old-fashioned or worn 
out. We fear, however, that their antiquated form 
has prevented a great many people from even 
looking for any freshness in his writings, and we 
take the opportunity of the bi-centenary of Bach’s 
birth to call the attention of teachers of the 
pianoforte to the vast store of precious material 
which he wrote for the instrument which was in 
his day the predecessor of the modern pianoforte. 
While he lived it was considered a marvellous 
treat to hear him play on the best instruments 
which his day had produced, and we have often 
tried to imagine what his playing must have been 
had he possessed a Brinsmead or Broadwood 
‘*Grand.” That he wrote such magnificent music 
for such a meagre instrument is the greater proof 
of his transcendent genius. 

How many teachers now-a-days place in the 
hands of their pupils selections from the pianoforte 
works of J. S. Bach? Some, doubtless, but com- 
paratively not many. And yet when a reason is 
sought for this neglect of Bach it is difficult to find 
one which is not refuted as soon as it is stated, and 
for every good reason which can be urged against 
the teaching power of Bach’s works, twenty may 
be furnished why they shonld be extensively used. 
Surely prejudice ought not to stand in the way ; 
and yet there is little to be said against using 
his works as teaching pieces which cannot be 
traced more or less clearly to prejudice alone. 

Beginning with merely mechanical advantages, 
and confining ourselves merely to one of his works, 
the argument is all in favour of a more extensive 
use of his writings for teaching purposes. Das 
Wohltemperirte Clavier (‘The Well-tempered 
Clavier”) consists of forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues, familiarly known to musicians as “‘ The 
Forty-eight.” “But,” says some _ professor, 
‘“‘fugues are dry and uninteresting.” Are they, 
indeed? Who says so, and to whom are they 
“dry?” We do not for one moment contend 
that pupils should continually be kept at fugues, 
but we do most stoutly contend that the practice 
of fugues, as written by Bach in “‘ The Forty-eight,” 
would confer on the student mechanical benefits 
of a sort not to be despised, while they would lay 
in his mind a foundation for a future musical 
building, the value of which would be inestimable. 
For the sake of argument (and only for the sake of 
argument) we will concede that fugues may be dry; 
but surely they cannot be more barren and unin- 
teresting than the usual ‘ exercises’’ which are 
given to pupils for the purpose of imparting 
those mechanical powers without which good 
pianoforte-playing is impossible ? 

Independence of the fingers and hands, equality 
of fingering, and the power to sustain and render 
prominent a melody, are essential qualities of all 
good playing, and these qualities ‘“‘The Forty- 
eight ” furnishes the means of acquiring. 

i: The mere effort to play pieces in three, four, 
and five distinct parts, and to keep each part 
clear from the rest, will give independence to the 
fingers amongst themselves, and tend to render 


“He being dead, yet | 


| 








| the hands quite independent of each other. A 


fugue in four parts, consisting as it does of four 
independent melodies, is among the surest means 
of enabling the fingers to move independently of 
each other, because each subject, counter-subject, 
and answer must be kept clear and distinct from 
the rest. It is on record that Chopin, before 
playing in public, used invariably to ‘‘ loosen his 
fingers” by a course of Bach’s ‘ Preludes and 
Fugues; and Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, and many other great players, all 
learnt them while they were mere boys. We do not 
say that a great player cannot be made without a 
course of Bach; but we do say that by such a 
course a great player will become great sooner, 
and have a firmer and more lasting foundation 
for his greatness. Modern development calls for 
a kind of dexterity which we admit the practice of 
Bach will not produce; but that practice will on 
the other hand supply what the modern style 
cannot afford to dispense with, and what no other 
course of training will furnish in so small a 
a compass—perfect facility in all possible keys. 
The player who has mastered ‘‘ The Forty-eight " 
knows nothing of ‘‘easy keys’—all keys are 
alike to him; C sharp major is as easy as C. 
The benefits of Bach’s Preludes and Fugues as a 
course of training for students of the pianoforte 
may be thus stated :—freedom of separate fingers ; 
thorough independence of each hand; perfect 
acquaintance with all tonalities. 

If these were all they would be enough; but 
there is yet another, which is priceless—the train- 
ing of the mind, the grounding in harmony, the 
building up of the spirit on the broad basis of har- 
monies which will be as fresh and beautiful a thou- 
sand years hence as they are to-day. Dry! 
Sebatian Bach dry? Perish the thought! When 
pure water ceases to be the quencher of thirst 
we will vote Bach dry—but not till then. How 
high he stood in the estimation of the mighty 
Beethoven, Dr. Grove has told us:—‘ Prince 
Lichnowsky and Baron van Swieten appear to 
have been the first to secure Beethoven, the 
former for his regular Friday morning chamber 
performances, the latter for soirées, when he 
had either to ‘ bring his night-cap in his pocket,’ 
or else to stay after the other guests had gone, 
and send his host to bed with half-a-dozen of 
Bach’s fugues for an evening blessing.” How high 
he stands in the estimation of musicians to-day 
we are told by one of England’s greatest living 
composers—Dr. Macfarren—who in the fifth of his 
** Six lectures on Harmony,” writing on the chord 
of the minor 13th, says:—‘‘I prefer to illustrate 
its remarkable beauty, its profound richness of 
tone, and its wonderful depth of pathos, from 
that extraordinary anticipation of modern 
resources, that prophecy of all that is accomplished in 
the music of the present, and all that can be posstble in 
the music of the future, the Chromatic Fantasia of 
Sebastian Bach.” Bach is only dry to those who. 
have never studied him; to those who know him 
he is the embodiment ofall that is broad, and deep, 
majestic and indestructible. 

We recommend teachers of the pianoforte to 
“hark back”’ to the old Leipzig Cantor ; to make 
their pupils acquainted with his writings; to: 
let them study his technique; to familiarise 
them with the length, breadth, height and 
depth of what Dr.. Macfarren calls his “ all- 
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grasping genius.” 
only produce good players, but will make what is 
still more important—good musicians. 


THE MUSICAL EXCHANGE. 


“THe Musical Exchange, limited,” is the name of a 
much-needed medium, which has been established 
under the management of Col. Henry Napleson. 
This Exchange has been estabished for the direc- 
tion and transaction of all business relating to or 
connected with music and drama at home and 
abroad. Agents in all the principal cities of Europe, 
America, and the Colonies, will aid and advance 
the interests of the Musical Exchange. Inter- 
national artistic intercourse will be promoted in 
every way, with a view to protecting copyright, 
and further extending and developing the field for 
the successful exercise of the musical and 
dramatic professions. The Musical Exchange 
will possess the following advantages :—Subscrip- 
tion Rooms, furnished with complete office 
accessories, in combination with the conveniences 
and comforts of a Club, which will supply a 
recognised rendezvous (commercial and_ social) 
for Artists and Entrepreneurs. The Reading 
Room will contain all English and foreign 
newspapers, Magazines and other Publications of 
interest to the musical and dramatic professions. 
The Exchange is to be open every day in the 
year. On Sundays the Subscription Rooms will 
be accessible to Members, but not for the 
transaction of business. Special features will be 
the introduction of artistes and debutantes to 
managers and entrepreneurs; the negotiation of 
all forms of artistic engagement ; the provision of 
operatic, concert, and dramatic companies, 
orchestras and choirs; the responsible manage- 
ment of all forms of musical and dramatic 
entertainments; the conduct of operatic, concert, 
and dramatic tours in Great Britain and Ireland, 
the United States of America, and the British 
Colonies; and the negotiation for the sale, 
purchase, and production of all musical and 
dramatic copyrights. An Institution like this is 
bound to succeed. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.H.S. Send 14d. for Jan. 31 issue, certainly ; Technics 
of the Organ, Jan. 24, is out of print. 

S. E. Savi_LeE.—We are afraid the plan you suggest 
would greatly increase the labour without any compen- 
sating gain. To lose count would be to be compelled to 
count from the beginning of the sonata again. We close 
Angener’s edition as that in most general use. 
allowed from one con- 


InguirER.—Only three are 


ributor. 

E. A. S.—The award has only just been made as you 
will see by this present issue. 

CriricisM oF Manuscripts.—Songs, Pianoforte Pieces, 
&c., intended for publication examined by musical critics 
connected with the London Press. Defects and oversights 
which would prevent the success of a composition pointed 
out in a detailed review of the Manuscript. Fee 7/6. 

Manuscripts to be sent to W. Reeves, Musical Review 
Office, 185, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 


The house of Madame Clara Schumann, at Frankfort, has 
been broken into, and a number of her husband’s manu- 
scripts stolen, together with some of the insignia of honour 
given to Schumann in his lifetime. There is taste, it seems, 
as well as honour, among thieves. But what possible use 
can they make of their booty ? 


By so doing teachers will not 














WORDS FOR MUSIC. 
PORTSMOUTH HARD. 


Twas on Portsmouth Hard, with deep regard. 
I parted from my Nell; 

And the time, d’ye see, seemed rather hard 
When we had to say farewell. 

** Good by,” Says I, * good bye,” says she ; 
Which nobody can deny! 

‘** When you come back we'll married be.” 
So I says, “ and so say I.” 


I filled my sack on the outward tack 
With guineas all galore ; 

But sorry I felt when I got back, 

For three years had passed and more. 
Nell was a woman, don’t you see, 
Which nobody can deny ; 

** And like as not she’ll married be,” 
So I says, ‘‘ and so say I.” 


In a bonnet and cape, all trimmed with crape, 
My sweetheart, Nell, I found; 
Says she, *‘ you’ve had a narrow escape, 
Why, I thought, Jack, you was drowned.” 
** Not I,” says I; ‘* Not you,” says she, 
Which nobody can deny! 
**In those black duds we’ll married be!” 
I says, “and so say I.” 
Henry BERTRAM. 


[The above words are copyright. Musical composers 
desiring to use them may have full particulars concern- 
ing them by applying to the publisher, W. REEVEs, 185, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.}| 


A LARGE proportion of the public have neither taste, nor 
understanding for anything above mediocrity; so I 
should not be disposed to criticise so harshly certain songs 
now fashionable, as some have done. I merely ask those 
who can only understand and appreciate indifferent music 
to abstain from judging works of genius.—Thibant. 


THE most opposite characters in history worshipped 
music. If the great Augustus was made better by it, so 
was Nero made less vile. The good Alfred loved music; 
so did Henry VIII. The same of Elizabeth of England 
and Catherine of Russia; indeed there is no end to such 
notable contrasts, Luther declared music to be “ the 
most magnificent present God has given to mankind ;” 
while Mirabeau said: ‘“‘ Let me die amid sounds of sweet 
music.” I must offer two more contrasts—first of Richter, 
the humane, and Bonaparte, the despot; the former said : 
‘‘Childhood comes back when we hear fine music, and 
speaks to us of things which we can never find in this 
world.” The latter said: ‘Of all the liberal arts, music 
has the greatest influence over the emotions, and is that 
art to which the law-maker should give great attention.” 
The second is betwixt Dr. Johnson, the cynic, and 
Addison, the amiable. The former affected contempt for 
music through the most of his life, but took lessons in it 
towards the close. Addison said: ‘ Music is almost all 
we have of heaven on earth.”—Neave. 


‘“* WHILE we acknowledge that the old masters were fully 
justified in adhering to simplicity, we cannot desire to 
imitate them in their blind obedience to arbitrary laws, 
some of which are mere millstones round the neck of 
imagination, only serving to frighten the beginner, and 
impede his progress. Time goes on, and what sufficed for 
one age, appears to the next as a woeful shortcoming.” — 
Beethoven. 


Many players are mechanical musicians, because they 
have been taught too much mechanicism, and too little 
music. 


Let no young teachers be discouraged from the pursuit 
of their profession because they do not happen to be first- 
rate performers. It is a very vulgar error to suppose that 
this qualification (although, of course, desireable) is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to teach well. How few great 
players have been produced by great players! How often 
do we stop to ask who were the teachers of those eminent 
artists to whose playing we listen with such delight ? 


NeEvER practice carelessly; recollect that in practice 
quality is of more importance than quantity. é 
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THE USE OF THE PEDAL IN PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 


Four LECTURES BY HANS SCHMIDT. 


WRITTEN FOR THE USE OF THE STUDENTS OF THE 
VIENNA CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC, WITH 
UPWARDS OF I20 EXAMPLES. 

Translated from the German by JOHN BROADHOUSE. 


Continued from page 279. , 
EFFECT OF THE PEDAL ON A SINGLE TONE.* 


It is not possible, without a knowledge of the 
harmonic scale, to explain fully the effect produced 
by a proper use of the pedal upon the strengthen- 
ing and beautifying of the tone. The ‘ harmonic 
scale” is the name given to a succession of tones 
produced by the vibration of one string in sections 
which are all proportionate parts of its whole vi- 
brating length. The tones of the harmonic scale 
correspond with the natural tones of the horn and 
the trumpet, which the player can make without 
the use of the keys. It follows that similar laws 
affect the vibrations both of the string and of the 
column of air. These tones follow each other 
in a prescribed order. If, for example, this 


note eI is struck and the ear be placed 
close to the string in an otherwise perfectly quiet 
room the following succession of tones will be 
heard—softly, indeed, but yet clearly perceptible 
to an intent listener :— 
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And exactly the same relative intervals are pro- 
duced when any other string is struck. 

The phenomenon of these ‘ overtones” is ex- 
plained by the fact that every string which is set 
in motion vibrates not only in its entire length but 
at the same time in smaller divisions and sub- 
divisions. The points of division are called 
“nodes,” and stand inexact mathematical relation- 


~* As some of my readers may not be familiar with the 
precise meaning of the letters used to denote different 
tones the following table shews at one view which note of 
the pianoforte corresponds to any particular letter :— 


Octave. Great Octave. 
E CDEFGaAH 
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One-line Octave. 
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ship to the length of the strings. The first point 
which breaks up the string into a subsidiary vibra- 
tion, or in other words the first ‘‘ node” is found 
exactly in the middle of the string, and gives the 
octave.* The fundamental tone stands to the 
octave in the relation of one to two. According 
to Helmholtz the fundamental and the overtones 
stand in simple numerical relationship to each 
other,—thus 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c.; that is to say, the 
third tone, for example, vibrates three times as 
rapidly as the fundamental tone.t 

As a consequence of these related periods of 
vibration every vibrating section of a free swing- 
ing string moves of its own accord (that is to say 
without the application of any blow), and begins to 
vibrate and to sound directly a second string 
sounds with which it is, so to speak, en rapport. 
By these means the tones of the harmonic scale 
draw into powerful connection with themselves 
all the releted tones of other strings so as to con- 
what may be called a musical family. This connec- 
tion can be easily shown upon the pianoforte. For 
example let the great C be gently pressed down so 
as to make no sound, and then strike strongly the 

(To be continued.) 


Messrs. Cassell and Company are about to publish in Eng- 
land a new American copyright novel, entitled “ Trajan.” 
Its author is Mr. Henry F. Keeman, the details of whose 
romantic career are going the round of the Transatlantic 


— The copyright of * Trajan,” has been fully secured 
or the English market byjMessrs. Cassell. 


* Mr. Richard Jeffries has been engaged in writing a new 
work entitled “ After London, or Wild England.” The 
first part of the book is named by its author * The Relapse 
into Barbarism,” the second part “ Wild England.” 
Messrs. Cassell and Company will be the publishres.”— 
Athenaeum, 

Fatse Economy.—There is an idea prevalent that it 
matters very little whether a teacher for the piano is a 
thorough musician or not, if only beginners are in the 
class. Many persons cannot understand why a music. 
teacher should be thorough in his art, any more than a 
teacher of the alphabet should be an educated person. 
At first glance there is some appearance of plausibility 
in the idea; but when we take into account that music is 
an art, as well asa science, and habits are imperceptibly 
formed in the art skill, while the scientific part is being 
acquired, it is plain to see that a thorough teacher is as 
much required for a beginner as a more advanced pupil. 
It takes a person who is quick to perceive and detect the 
first tendency of an evil habit, and this only can be done, 
we claim, by a good musical scholar, not a mere tyro. 
But some may say, suppose a child has acquired some 
false methods of playing at the outset, cannot they be 
easily eradicated when the scholar has advanced so far as 
to require a more learned teacher? Economy, of course, 
is at the foundation of all such reasoning, but a little 
reflection will prove that it is false economy. A habit 
is that which we do from long custom without thinking 
of what we are doing; hence it is easy to see how 
difficult it must be to correct evil habits, and how long 
must be the process. 

Tue best teachers are those who develope the intel- 
lectual as well as the mechanical progress of their pupils. 


~ * To speak more accurately, the octave is given not by 
the node, but by each half into which the string is divided 
by the node.—Translator. 


+ Our Author means, of course, not that the “ tone" 
vibrates but that the portion of the string which produces 
the third tone vibrates three times for every single vibra- 
tion of the whole string. A tone cannot be said to vibrate; 
it is itself the result of a given number of vibrations. 
The whole subject of vibrating strings and columns of 
air is fully dealt with in my ‘“ Musical Acoustics,” pub- 
lished 7s. 6d. by W. Reeves, 185 Fleet St, London.—Trans- 
lator. 
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PATENTS CONNECTED WITH MUSIC. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Improvements in the arrangement of the accompany- 
ment strings on cithers. E. W. Furrell, London: 
communicated from abroad. March 13th, 1885. 3,281. 

An improvement in portable rests or stands for music, 
books, &c. J. Frank, London. March 16th, 1885. 3,389. 

Inprovements in melodians, accordians, and similar 
musical instruments. W. L.{Wise, London, communicated 
germ abroad. March 19th, 1885. 3,567. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

Improvements relating to motors for mechanical musical 
instruments. W. R. Lake, London, communicated from 
abroad. November 27th, 1884. 15,651. 

Improved method of adjusting the moveable parts of 
music stands, &c. D. T. Lee, London. February rath, 
1885. 1,962. bu 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

Improvements in music stands, easels, &c. C. A. Jones, 

Gloucester. June 5th, 1884, 8,602. 
PATENTS SEALED. 

An improved device for teaching music. 
Scalloway. February 7th, 1884. 2,869. 

Improvements in portable legs, supports, or standards 
for the stands of music, easels, &c. H. B. Sharp, 
Liverpool. February 18th, 1884. 3,510. 

Improvements in apparatus for supporting books or 
sheets of music, and for turning over the leaves of the same. 
G. N. Carozzi, London. March 5th, 1884. 4,407. 

Improved mechanism for mechanically playing piasio- 


W. Johnson, 


forte and other musical instruments wherein the notes ure” 


sounded by percussion. F.H. Wenham, London. March 
7th, 1884. 5,024. 
SERVICE LISTS. 
(LONDON.) 
SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE EASTER. 

Sr. Paut’s CATHEDRAL.—Morn. Service, Benedicite 
(Martin). Benedictus (Stainer in B flat).  Introit, 
‘Hosanna to the Son of David” (Gibbons). Holy 


Communion (Stainer in B flat). Even. Service, Magni- 
ficat aud Nunc Dimittis (Stainer in B flat). Anthem “ He 
is Blessed that Cometh,” ‘Hosanna in the Highest,” 
(Mozart). 


Sr. SEPULCHRE’S, HoLBorn, E.C.—Morn. Service, Bene- 
dicite (Best in C); Benedictus (Dykes in F). Anthem 
‘‘Who is this”? (Arnold); Kyrie and Credo (Pearce in C). 
Even. Service, Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Porter in 
ID). .Anthem, ‘* Hosanna to the Son ” (Gibbons). 

Edwin M. Lott, 
Organist and Director of the Choir. 


Curist CHuurcu, CLapHamM.—Morn. Service, Mass 
Gounod). * Messe Solennelle ” ; Offertorium, ‘‘ Crown ye 
with Palms” (Faure). Even. Service (Smart in F). 
Anthem, ‘ Jerusalem” (Parker) ; Story of the Cross. 

William Sewell, A.R.A.M. 
Organist and Precentor. 

Sr. ALPHAGE, LonpoN Watt.—Morn. Service, Bene- 
dicite (Miller in A). Jubilate (Garrett in D). Kyrie Eleison 
(Garrett in D). Even Service, Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis (Tours in B flat). Anthem, “Oh Saviour of the 
World,” (Goss). 

Arthur C. Tattersall, 
Organist and Director of the Choir. 


Hoty Trinity, Grays-InNN Roap, W.C.—Morn. Service, 
Benedicite (Winchester in G). Nicene Creed (Stainer in 
€). Even. Service, Cantata and Deus (Bennett in F). 
Anthem, ** Who is this that Cometh ” (Arnold), 

: R. Frederic Tyler (F.C.O.L.Mus.) 

Organist and Director of the Choir, 
(COUNTRY.) 

LicHFIELD CATHEDRAL.—Morn. Service (Garrett lin F). 
Anthem, “Hosanna to the Son of David.” (Cibbons). 
Even. Service (Garrett in F). Anthem, ‘“* Who is this that 
Cometh from Edom,” (Oakeley). 





PRIZE COMPETITION.—For tunes in Short”Score for 4 
Voices to the Hymn. “ There isa green hill far away” 
(Hymns Ancient and Modern No. 332). The First 
Prize will be £2 2s. for the best Tune. The Second and 
Third Prize will be Musical Works to the value of 
10s. 6d. 


Tunes may be sent up to Fune 24. 
see the Orchestra, Sept. 1st, 1884 


For further particulars 


If none of the compositions sent in are of sufficient merit to 
justify their publication in Parish Church Music the prizes 
will not be awarded. 


Competitors ave particularly requested to write the words of 
the first verse of the Hymn they are setting in their proper 
places under the notes. 


“© Love who Formd’st me to Wear.” 
Additional mottoes received :— 


Ferat qui palmuni leruit—Faith—Hope—Charity—Invo- 
cation—Wickcliffe—Semper Tuus ad Aternitatem—Stern- 
dale—Deo Amo Est—Dominus regit me—Judica me—God 
is Love, No. z2—Dedication—Buxton—Nunc aut nunquam 
—Trimley — Julius — Caerdydd — Faithful—Ex Amino— 
Perdita—Ars est celare Artem—Juris prudenti—Mascheri 
—Philo—Conway—Scotswood—Skeyton — Bremen—Deus 
Deus Meus—Wargrave—Hoiti—St. Stephem—Eastwick— 
Juliet—S. Joanne—Hopeless—E. E. C.—Amor—Widmung 





_7-Thine Ever—Treu und fest—Pater—Prudens qui Patiens 


—Seron jugam—St, Birinus—No Pains no Gains—Semper 
fidelis—Nunquam non Fidelis—Sunbeam—Assicurazione 
Semper paratus—Perseverance—J. P.—Miss H.—W. S.— 
E. W.—F. W. W.—H. C.—Composition received but no 
corresponding motto—Better Late than never.—Mizpah— 
Robertus—Orta — Malshanger — Resignation — Wellaby— 
Franciscus—I mago—Casehorton—In Ceelo quies—Halton 
a Thomas—Fortiter in re Clarabella—Pont de 
ois. 


“The King of Love my Shepherd is.” 
Additional mottoes received :— 
Cambridge University—Arbor Vite. 
Prize Award: “ The King of Love.” 


The first prize awarded to the composition bearing the 
mottoe ‘ Fortiter in re ” compared by J. Brown, Newton 
Abbott, Devon. The socond prize to “ St. Usula,” by J. 
C. Mark, Jun., Southwall Cork. The third prize to “ St, 
Peter,” by Caleb Simper.—The following are commended 
‘* Six four two,” “ Prisca Fides,” ** Pax Nobiscum.” 





NEW MUSIC. 
(Ciry Music PUBLISHING COMHANY.) 


Vanessa Waltz. By Erskine Allon. A fairly 

good waltz, as waltzes go. 
(Lonpon Music PUBLISHING Co.) 

First set of Dances, (by Erskine Allon). 

A spirited piece, and worth playing as music, 
apart from its fitness for dancing. 

(Woop & Co.) 

The Marionettes’ Ball. A Sketch. by J. C. 
Beaz\ey. A quaint and enjoyable fancy, not too 
difficult for young players. 


(STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co.) 


Two Sketches for the Pianoforte—Rondino Scher- 
zando in F, and NoveletteinC. By G. W. F. 
Crowther. Two thoughtful sketches, of which the 
Rondino pleases us best, though the Novelette is the 
most difficult. Both are musicianly, and full of 
interesting matter. 

Marche Romaine. By Edward Redhead. 

A march of the ordinary type, with nothing 
specially ‘“‘ roman” about it. 
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MUSICAL REVIEW. 








YOICE CULTIVATION BY CHEMICAL MEANS. 








THE VERDICT OF THE 
DOCTORS. 


A. 8. KENNEDY, Esq., 
L..R.C.P., L.R.C.8., &., &., 
writes :— 

“14, Conduit Street, London, 
Dec. 20, 1884. 

“The two Ammoniaphones 
that I had from you have 
given very good results, 
Apart from improved timbre, 
resouance, and extension of 
register, which are undeni- 
able, I have found the Am- 
mniaphone most useful in 
entting short catarrhal and 
laryngeal troubles, avd of 
great benefit in removing 

huskiness. Several patients 
have tried the Ammonia- 
phone at my suggestion, and 
are all pleased with the im- 
provement in their voices,” 


c. J. BOYD WALLIS, 
Esq., L.D.S, RC.S., Eng., 
&c., 23, Brook-street, Gros- 
venor-syuare, London, W., 
writes :— 

“Nov. 21, 1884. 

“IT have carefully tested the 
contents of your Ammoniaphone, 
and have found it to contain just 
those ingredients which you have 
discovered to be present in the air 
of Italy. The Ammoniaphone 
forms an excellent inhaler, supe- 
rior to any other that has come 
under my notice. 1 am of opinion 
that it will be of great value in 
the treatinent of throat and chest 
affections, and in a variable c.im- 
ate like ours your clever invention 
will be a desirable remedy to have 
at hand. Several of <x f patients 
have spoken favourably of the 
Ammoniaphone, and I[ ean full 
: 4 confirm your Italian air theory.’ 


THE PRESS APPROVES OF IT. 


“* Truth, Nov. 18, 1884. 

“It was, | confess, with pro- 
found scepticism that I placed the 
little silver mouthpiece to my lips, 
and drew a deep breath. 7 
lt was not unpleasant, and I per- 
severed, alternating each pull with 
a good yasp of common air to 
follow. I had previously been 
asked to say a sentence or two in 
my natural voic:; and after two 
or three pulls at the Ammonia- 
phone I was requested to repeat 
the same words without using any 
extra exertion. I was really 
tartled at the involuntary loud- 
ness of my own voice; and afriend 
who accompanied me, and who 
was a greater sceptic than myself, 
fairly burst out laughing at the 
result. Dr. Carter Moffat smiled 
benignly, and told me had now 
30,000 persons using the Ammo- 
a niaphone with the same results.’ 


“Christian Globe, Jan. 31st, 
1884.—‘‘ A very remarkable 
discovery is reported, on the 
authority of a Fellow of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, 
which will lessen not only the 
labours, but to a very incon- 
venient extent the income, of 
singing masters, both at home 
and abroad. . Exper- 
iments have been made upon 
choirs in Scotland with extra- 
ordinary results.” 


Send for the 


ISTORY OF THE 
AMMONIAPHONE, 

80 pp., containing innumer- 
able TESTIMONIALS and 
“RESS OPINIONS, POST 








R. CARTER MOFFAT'’S AMMONIAPHONE (Harness’s Patent) will be sent free by post to any 






D® CARTER MOFFATS 


HARNESS' PATENT. 


MONIAPHON(. 











REDUCED FACSIMILE OF AMMONIAPHONE. 


<i \. 





FOR VOICE CULTIVATION 


AND THE CURE OF 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, AND ALL PULMONARY AFFECTIONS. 


PRICE 21s. POST FREE. 
FIVE THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS, and Five Hundred Press Opinions. Write for copies, 
R. CARTER MOFFAT’S AMMONIAPHONE is invaluable in all 
_ PULMONARY AFFECTIONS, It is a tube about 25 inches long constructed of a 
specially prepared non-corrosive metal, with handles, having patent spring valves. [t is 
charged with a chemical compound combined so as to resemble in effect that which is 
produced by the soft balmy air of the Italian Peninsula when inhaled into the lungs, hence 











the term—Artificial Italian Air. 













PRICE 21/- 


Post Free. 





FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 


J ARTIFICIAL ITALIANISED AIR." 


IT 
STRENGTHENS THE VOICE 


AND 


ENRICHES THE TONE. 
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D* CARTER MOFFATS 


|MMONIAP 


HARNESS’ PATENT. 





WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME. 


WILL LAST A 
LIFE-TIME. 








D*®: CARTER MOFFAT’'S AMMONIAPHONE has proved of 
the utmost value in the treatment of Coughs, Colds, Clerical Throat, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Consumption, Aphonia, or Loss of Voice, Deafness resulting from Colds, all 
Affections of the Throat and Chest, and Sleeplessness. Such ailments may be entirely 
overcome by means of this simple and beneficent invention. 


. CARTER MOFFAT’S AMMONIAPHONE 

Should be used by Actors, Vocalists, Clergymen, Public Speakers, Parliamentar 
Men, Readers, Reciters, Lecturers, Leaders of Psalmody, Schoolmasters, Amateurs, Church 
Choirs, Barristers, and all persons who have to use their voices professionally, or who 
desire to greatly improve their speaking or singing tones, producing a rich, powerful, 
melodious voice of extraordinary ringing clearness and range. A poor weak voice becomes 
Rich and Massive, while great good is done to the General Health, 
D*; CARTER MOFFAT attends daily at the Rooms of the 

MEDICAL BATTERY CO., 205, Regent Street, London, W., to demonstrate the 
extraordinary utility of the ‘‘ Ammoniaphone.” 











Cheque for 21s., crossed “ London and County Bank,” and © payable to 


oT til 





THE PUBLIC PRAISE IT. 


The Very Rev. Or, 
VAUGHAN, Dean of Lian- 
daff, and Master of the 


Temple, writes :— 

“Nov, 5, 1884 

“My voice has now nearly 
recovered its tone, and I 
have certainly derived bene- 
fit, though not suddenly or 
rapidly, from the use of your 
Ammoniaphone.” 

Lady MACFARREN (wife 
of Sir G. A. Macfarren, the 
distinguished President of the 
Royal Academy of Music), 
writes ; 

**7, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 

** October 22, 1884. 

* T consider the Ammonia- 
phone to have a wonderfully 
bracing effect on the vocal 
organs, and shall have great 
pleasure in recommending it 
to such as have weak or re 
laxed throats; indeed, I have 
already done so.” 

The Rev. AUBREY OC. 
PRICE, B.A., Cheeterton, 
Clapham Park, 8.W., Jan. 
27th, 1885, writes: 

“TIT have great pleasure in bear 
ing very high testimouy to the 
value of Dr. Carter Moflat'’s Am 
monlaphge.- I tried it first after 
a week Wf very hard work, in 
which 1 had preached twelve ser 
mons. My voice was thin and 
weak, and my throat was very 
sore. The Ammoniaphone put all 
this right in a single day, and not 
only enabled me to speak as easily 
and well as if I had had previously 
no extra work, but actually en- 
abled me to speak with far more 
ease and comfort than usual, I 
have given it a fair trial, under 
exceptionally hard conditions, and 
I can bear conscientious testimony 
to its value in sustaining and clear- 
ing the voice to an almost marvel- 
lous degree, and in preventing toa 
great extent the weariness and 
soreness of the throat, which I 
have usually experienced of the 
consequence of a long and severe 
exercise of the vocal organs.” 

Madame MARIE ROZE 
writes :— 

** Hawthorne Lodge, Finchley 
New Road, London, Octo- 
her 25, S84, 

** Dear Sir,—I have tried 
your “Ammoniaphone with 
the most wonderfal results, 
1 consider it the most mar- 
vellous invention of the age 
for strengthening the voice 
and improving the tone,” 


CHARLES WYNDHAM, 
Esq., Criterion Theatre, 
Piccadilly, Jan. 15, 1885, 
writes : 

“IT have now used the 

Ammonuiaphone which you 


forwarded to me about a fort- 
night ago, and, although 
sceptical at first, 1 am bound 
now to confess it is of very 
great service to me.” 


Mons. MARIUS, the 
well-known Comedian and 
Vocalist, writes :- 

“657, Wellington Road, St. 


John's Wood, Dec. 27, 1884 

“Dear Sir, —If 1 have 
lingered before writing to 
thank you for the Ammonia- 
phone, it was because I was 
determined to give it a far 
and exhaustive test before 
expressing my opinion, For 
years | have suffered with 
my throat, sometimes losing 
my voice entirely ; but since 
using the Ammoniaphone, 
although I have had two or 
three severe colds, I have 
never lost the use of my voice, 
I consider it a great to 
any one whose business it is 
to sing, or even to speak.’ 


rt of the United Kingdom on receipt of P.O,O. or 


C. B. Harness, The Medical Battery Company, 205, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W: 
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ILLUSTRATED 
PRICED 
CATALOGUES, 
POST 


FREE, 


Hutirely new construction throughout including the Patent Tuning Adjustment which supersedes the wooden wrest plank, and its clun 
the consequent grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection and durability being thus attained, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 20 & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Fatry:-THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W 


BETTER MARRY FOR LOVE. 


WORDS AND Music BY 


ARTHUR SAVILLE 


(Easy aad Bright.) 


Key D Compass C sharp to E. (an 8vo and two notes) 





THE 


LONG. 


No. 1, in B flat, Compass B. flat to D . Price 4s. 
, in C, Compass CtoE ws 
Price 3s, » 3, in D, Compass D to F sharp .. 


By Post for Half Price. 


Just ready, price 1s. 


CHOIR ATTENDANCE REGISTER. 


No. 1.—Ruled for a Choir of 20 or 
less, for One Year, beginning at any 
date, Is. 


No. 2.—Ruled for a Choir of 40 or 
less, for One Year, beginning at any 
date, 1s. 6d. 

E .C. 


W. REEVES, 185, Meet Street, Loudon, 


Price 1s 4d per 100, (postage 2d extra) 


PRACTICE REGISTER, for Musical 
Professors to fill up for pupils under 
the heads Technical Studies, Pieces, 
Paper work with “ Time given” and 
“Marks” to each. 

Specimen on receipt of 1d. stamp. 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
YIRKBIC BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 


Lane 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice 
of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No com- 
mission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under 
exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank uw’ dertakes for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares 
and Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A pamphiet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


I OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 

SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate posses- 
sion, either for Building or G ardeningpurposes. 
he Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 


A Pamphiet, with fall particulars, on application, < iT 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Youthampion Buildings, Chancery Lane, —_ 


Apply at 


Che Birkbeck Buildings Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions. 


] OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUIN- 

EAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and 
no Kent topay. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILD- 
NG SOCIETY. 

NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
MARCHE POSTHUME. 
By ROSSINI. 

PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. 


ROECKEL) awe ‘ein ma 45 
ORGAN (arranged by FRANK MERRICK, 
L.Mus., T.C.L.) os na ~~ 45. 


“ Brilliant and Effective. 


MR. 


Pawentat—" Parvtzss axp Pserrect DsantistRy,” 
Post free, &om 67, Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum, by 


D'GHJONES 





SURGEON DENTIST 


Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; F.R.M.S. 
F.Z.S.M.S.A., etc., appointed Honorary Dental 
Surgeon to the British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 
Females, Reedham Orphan Asylum, Lic. Vio. 
Schools, etc., etc., etc., sole Inventor and Patentee 
of Dental Improvements for which a Gold Medal 
— fhe highest Diploma of Merit has been 


No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. Discount 
to the Clergy ; members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 
— - holders of Army and Navy and Civil Servics 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


The International Patent Agency Co. 
Consulting Engineers and Patent Agents. 
Provisional Protection from £2 10s, 
Full Patent (4 years) from £6 10s. 

Circular on caieaton, eat 
To. er ion r 
SBN 7 rar be Se reinatem 
> 9 AClose to Finsbury Park Station, G.N.R). 


Worps By F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by ERNEST BERGHOLT. 


oo eS 


By Post for Half Price. 


BUCKLAND, REGENT ST., CLIFTON, BRISTOL 









DESCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLETS, 
POST 


FREE, 


nsy old pegs, 


WEDDING GOWN. 


. 
<= 


NEW SONGS. 
THE ORCHESTRA PRIZE SONG 
~ 
GOODNIGHT, 
SERENADE. 
Worps sy B. V., ((AMES THOMSON) 
Music by HAGUE KINSEY, 
Price 4s. (post free half price.) 
Musical Review says—‘ The Songs of the future must be 
songs like this, in which the voice has not all the melody 
to itself but is assisted by other melodies in the Treble, 
Alto, Tenor and Bass of the accompaniment. 


Just Ready. 


J. S. BACH’S CELEBRATED 
GAVOTTE. 


FROM THE VIOLIN SONATA, No. 2, CN B. MINOR. 
Said to be the finest Gavotte ever written. 
TRANSCRIBED FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, BY 


RICHARD RICKARD, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
By Post for Half Price. 


WILLIAM REEVES, 
185, FLEET ST, LONDON, E.C. 


Handsome Volume, price 35. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Its Past and Present Condition with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 


BY 
CHARLES BOX. 
PRICE 3s. 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








Published by W1LL1AM REEVEs, 185, Fleet Street, London.—Registered for Transmission abroad. 


ELLIS PA RR=SCHIEDMAYER & SOEHNE’S FAMOUS STUTTGART PIANOS. 
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